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It would not be improper, however, to suggest a conflict between the 
English rule of limitation of liability on one side, and that of the Con- 
tinental nations and America on the other. Broadly speaking, the 
former is measured by the payment of a fixed sum per ton; while that 
of the latter is found in the surrender of the ship, or payment of its 
value. 

The conference leaned to a compromise by according an option to the 
ship owner of adopting either rule in any given case. Manifestly, such 
an option is a disregard of the rights of the cargo owner. If the vessel 
is very badly injured or sunk, the owner is likely to surrender the ship 
in payment of the damage sustained; whereas, if the ship be valuable 
and slightly injured, the owner would exercise the option of paying a 
fixed sum per ton. In America, and the Continental countries, the owner 
practically pays nothing if the ship is destroyed; while in England he 
pays eight pounds per ton. Under the former rule, if the ship is slightly 
injured and is worth more than eight pounds per ton, the owner would 
pay her full value; under the latter, he would pay eight pounds. The 
American and Continental system seems to favor the ship owner; while 
that of England seems partial to the cargo owner. The option of select- 
ing either rule manifestly favors the ship owner alone, and it seems 
quite impracticable to reconcile the two systems upon any just basis. 
One or the other, with perhaps some modification, seems the only just 
alternative. 

THE SECOND CENTRAL AMERICAN PEACE CONFERENCE 

The Central American Peace Conference of November and December, 
1907, adopted a convention concerning future Central American con- 
ferences to take place from year to year. The first of these conferences 
was held at the City of Tegucigalpa on January 1st, 1909, and the second 
was inaugurated at the City of San Salvador on February 1st, 1910. 
The delegates to this conference were their Excellencies Seiior Eoberto 
Brenes Mesen, delegate for Costa Eica; Licenciado Manuel Maria Giron, 
delegate for Guatemala; Dr. Salvador Cordova, delegate for Honduras; 
Dr. Manuel Perez Alonzo, delegate for Nicaragua, and Dr. Salvador 
Rodriguez G-., delegate for Salvador. The inaugural ceremony was pre- 
sided over by Dr. Carlos A. Avalos, Sub-Secretary of State in the De- 
partments of Government and Fomento, and was attended by the diplo- 
matic and consular corps and the high state officials. 
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After an address of welcome, Dr. Salvador Rodriguez G. and Seflor 
Roberto Brenes Mesen were elected respectively President and Secretary 
of the Conference. 

Beside the opening and the closing session, seven regular meetings of 
the Conference were held, which adjourned on February 5, 1910. The 
conference adopted, in all, six conventions : — 

1. A convention relative to the unification of the monetary standard 
in the Central American Republics upon a gold basis. 

2. A convention relative to the approval of plans and expenses and 
the manner of payment for the construction and equipment of the Cen- 
tral American Pedagogical Institute. 

3. A convention relative to the declaration of the duties of the Inter- 
national Central American Bureau. 

4. A convention relative to the unification of weights and measures. 

5. A convention relative to Central American commerce, and, 

6. A convention relative to the consular service of the Central Ameri- 
can Republics. 

The conventions are printed in the Supplement to this number of the 
Journal, p. 170. 

THE BELGIAN LAW ON THE ACQUISITION AND LOSS OF NATIONALITY 

The advent of a new law defining more closely the national status of 
an individual has more than local interest; for, though citizenship is a 
municipal relation determined by national law, the protection of a per- 
son abroad by a state may give rise to an international question which 
it has become the custom of nations to solve in the first instance gen- 
erally, though not necessarily, by determining the citizenship of the 
individual. 

One of the last acts of the late King Leopold during the past summer 
was to sign the Belgian Law on Nationality, which is reprinted in the 
Supplement, p. 167. It is of historical interest, in this connection, 
to note that this law repeals and replaces several sections of the Civil 
Code granted by Napoleon when Belgium was a part of the Empire. 
The remainder of the Belgian law on citizenship is to be found mainly 
in certain articles of the Constitution of February 7, 1831, and in the 
law of August 6, 1881, concerning naturalization. 

The method of naturalization outlined in the latter law is briefly this. 
The alien signs a written application, which is referred to Parliament. 



